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THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


Editorial Section 


FOR 
MARCH, 1922 


A Statement 


HIS must stand as our expression of sincerest thanks—intended to be ab- 





solutely personal—to the Principals and Superintendents who are respond- 
ing so largely and so effectively to the Questionnaire. The very high percentage 
of returns (more than 30% come back within ten days of mailing) has made it 
entirely impossible to acknowledge individually these valuable contributions, 
each so essential to the attainment of our purpose. Such cooperation from the 
schools is final assurance that the ultimate results will be of high importance 
and value to the profession. 

The Questionnaire started into the mails but a few weeks ago. We ex- 
pected to be able to tabulate the results as fast as received and present them in 
each issue with a fair degree of completeness. The heavy returns preclude this 
utterly. Totals obtained by continuous work of tabulation become hopelessly 
obsolete with every mail and we must content ourselves for the present with 
partial summaries, covering but one or two aspects of the data from a fraction 
of the documents which are accumulating so rapidly. We offer here some defi- 
nite evidence as to what active educators think of visual education. 


From the first 500 questionnaires returned by High School Principals and 


Superintendents we find these expressions of opinion as to the present and 


future value of visual aids in formal educatioca: 
Opinion Expressed by 
(1) A passing fad of doubtful value 24 Schools 
With present facilities, 


Of some value 
Of great value 
With improved facilities, will 
Be a needless C£ Pens... ccc ccccsscees 
Furnish mere amusement 
Be merely informational.... 
Be reaily educational 


a 
? 
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(9) Stimulate to better work............. 102 Schools 
(10) Save time in education.............05. 87 & 
(11) Give better education in same time..... 61 i 
(12) Be greatest influence in world education 

RE POI 5 855 bay wee chewed seen 39 ’ 
760 


(These 760 opinions are from 500 schools. Some answered none of the 
above questions, others answered several. ) 

The small:number of schools giving unfavorable answers (1, 2, 5, 6, 7) 
should not be misinterpreted. These 500 schools are those replying out of 
about 1,500 who received the Questionnaire in the same mailing. It is safe to 
conclude that the schools sufficiently interested to reply will always show a 
minimum of unfavorable and a maximum of favorable verdicts. 

The 1,000 schools not answering may doubtless be considered as register- 
ing by their silence unfavorable verdicts in the vast majority of cases. A com- 
plete return on the Questionnaire would unquestionably reverse these ratios. As 
the figures stand, there are 686 favorable replies to 74 unfavorable. The ratio, 
then, is about 9 to 1 in favor of visual instruction. If the 1,000 schools not 
heard from were all unfavorable, they could change the ratio to about 2 to 1 
against visual instruction. Such a ratio would be entirely natural in the present 
early stages of this very young movement. 


L] LJ 
An Invitation 


EK are now ready to offer our services to schools and social orgatiza- 

tions which are contemplating early purchase of equipment or rental 

of materials, or are laying plans for such action in the future. Readers 
are free to ask our opinion, suggestion or recommendation regarding various 
makes of machines, sources of films and slides, miscellaneous equipment, or 
on any other question that needs an unbiased answer. 

The Educational Screen does not know all there is to be known about 
this vast field—and this magazine is not at all peculiar in that respect—but it 
does know a good many things and they will be told for the asking. Our 
answers will be based on personal knowledge, experience and investigation. 
When we cannot give this sort of answer we shall say so frankly. 

Above all, our advice will be conscientious, as from one colleague to 
another; for our primary purpose is to serve the best interests of the educa- 
tional field (in the broadest signification of that term), and our own success 
depends absolutely on our doing it. Further, our advice will be impartial, for 
we are friends equally with every producer of a worthy product; we owe 
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nothing to one that is not owed to all; and we have nothing to sell ourselves. 

It is, we trust, quite needless to add that it will not make a dollar's differ- 
ence in the income of this magazine whether the individual inquirer buys one 
machine or another, rents one company’s pictures or another's, follows the 
advice we give or ignores it entirely. We receive no “commissions,” no 
“subsidies,’ 
the great industry ; but we believe in their product, especially in their ultimate 
product, and in the great need for that product in the schools, churches, clubs 


9 


and we have no “understandings” with any branch or phase of 


and community centers. 

We are in a unique position and intend to stay in it. Only so can we 
realize our aim to be the impartial medium between the schools and the pro- 
ducers, a medium that can be trusted by both sides. Only by close and cordial 
relations between these two economic elements (producer and consumer) can 
the cause of visual education advance to the fulfillment of its rich promise. 


| ee a 

N various quarters readers have already anticipated our invitation. From 

Georgia comes the request for reference material to be used in preparation 

of a paper to read before Women’s Clubs; a Texas university student 
wants data for a thesis on the influence of the movies on public opinion; 
an lowa principal wants us to recommend sources for renting slides; a 
West Virginia professor asks who produced certain important films now 
running in the theatres; an Indiana superintendent requests our frank and 
personal «pinion as to what stereopticon will best suit conditions in his 
school; an /Ilinois principal writes, “Our school is in the market for a 
moving picture projector, which will give satisfaction in auditorium with 
throw of 60 feet, and in an ordinary classroom where the throw is less than 
30... . Can you recommend such a machine?”; a prominent bureau of visual 
instruction in a western state asks advice on projectors and adds the follow- 
ing: “Our purpose in getting a report from an unprejudiced authority is 
to aid us in selecting a make of projector to sell in this territory. It is 
important that we have a machine which will give entire satisfaction. We 
want to get the agency for a semi-portable and a portable machine for use 
in schools and churches.” 

Does this suggest why we issue the above invitation? Does it sug- 
gest any use to be made of the invitation? If so, we shall be glad to hear 
from you and return a careful reply. 





There are Two Important Announcements on page 9 








Some Psychological and Pedagogical 
Aspects of Visual Education 


MATILDE CASTRO 


Professor of Education and Director of 


the 


Phebe Anna Thorne Model School of 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


VERY teacher of the young 

who has seen the spark of 

understanding leap from mind 
to mind is more or less a believer 
in magic; for, although her art is 
more than intuitive skill and is 
under the check and control of scien- 
tific principles, yet the fact accom- 
plished is always something of a 
miracle. With her as guide the child 
has come into the possession of a 
tiny fragment of his heritage of the 
kingdom of knowledge and small 
wonder it is that the promise of a 
royal road through fresh pastures 
and by living waters thrills her with 
credulous expectancy. The. title 
Visual Education holds captive her 
imagination and lures her into the 
‘ Will to Believe that mayhap these 
men of science and machinery with 
their more objective perspective and 
with vision untrammeled the 
dense detail of the class-room close- 
up have found a way to transiate 
the remoteness and abstractness of 
many a school study into the vivid 
concreteness of the child’s 
and-now. Perhaps they have dis- 


by 


here-- 


covered a method based upon a 
human appeal so elemental and 
universal that the teacher may cut 


through the intricate mesh of indi- 
vidual differences in capacities and 
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interests, in tempo of learning and 
forgetting, in receptivity to impres- 
sions and in types of imagery and 
start all upon their way equally 
without handicap. Children shall 
open their eyes and behold the true, 
the beautiful, and even the good. 
What they see shall be theirs to 
have and to hold fast in enduring 
memory and since “seeing is believ- 
ing” they shall form convictions 
based upon clear, accurate and abid- 
ing impressions. So runs her dream 
as she momentarily falls in with the 
naively unscientific psychologizing 
of many enthusiasts of the picture 
Sober second psycholog- 
thought, however, brings her 
quickly to earth and she realizes that 
this is a dream fashioned of the 
stuff of her unfulfilled for 
a shorter route to learning and teach- 


movement. 
ical 


wishes 


ing. 


The Danger of Unthinking 
Enthusiasm 

The educator who believes that 
the motion picture is rich in educa- 
tional possibilities prays that it be 
saved: from the speciously easy psy- 
chology upon which its over-zealous 
friends rest their case. Such fallac- 
ious psychology will block its prog- 
ress by putting arguments into the 
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mouths of its opponents who accept 
the validity of these psychological 
claims and see in them a demoraliza- 
tion of the educational 
régime, but more disastrously, it 
will consign the whole movement to 
an early and irrevocable doom be- 


whole 


cause of the swift disillusionment 
which is bound to follow eagerly 
accepted promises which prove in- 
capable of fulfillment. 
psychology has much circumstantial 
evidence to support its dictum that 


what is seen makes the most vivid 


Popular 


impression and hence persists longer 
in memory. 
seems to mean when he says: 


This is what the poet 


“I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth to me the show had brought; 
For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon the inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude.” 

If by merely exposing the eye to 
pictures the storehouse of the sub 
conscious could be filled the 
treasure trove, this would be pain- 
less education indeed and the motion 


with 


picture would replace the teacher as 
surely as machinery replaced hand 
labor. Mechanical difficulties in 
producing films and financial limi- 
tations in securing them would be 
dissipated as the mist in the sun- 
light. Educational 
be revolutionized and school archi- 


methods would 


tecture completely reconstructed. 
Impression and Expression 


There is, however, no unambig- 


uous psychological evidence that 
material presented through vision 


is “impressed” more vividly or re- 
membered more accurately, or even 
learned more rapidly than through 
any other separate sense avenue. 
Nor will a presentation in visual 
terms necessarily leave a sort of 
the 


What is seen may be im- 


residue in form of visual 
imagery. 
mediately converted into auditory or 
motor or visual images according to 
the idiosyncrasy of the learner, and 
the recall may be in a form which 
bears no resemblance to the original 
patterns. The screen picture can- 
not in and of itself guarantee the 
means of securing a more vivid or 
accurate impression. The psychol- 
ogist has in his “Aussage” experi- 
ments an interesting confirmation 
of the pedagogues’ statement that 


children have little capacity for “see- 
ing’ however much they may have 
for looking. ‘The startlingly inac- 
curate and incomplete reports which 
make of 


children simple pictures 


‘ 


which they have just “seen” show 
that something more is involved in 
vivid and accurate perception than 
merely opening the eyes to see. In- 
the modern 
educational method is toward a re- 


the old aphorism, “No 


deed whole trend of 
reading of 
impression without expression.” It 
is now an accepted pedagogical com- 
monplace that an impression must 
be carried out into some fulfillment 
in “expression” in order to become 
part and parcel of the child’s intel- 
lectual capital, but more recently 
the emphasis has been on the other 
are of the circle, namely, that in 
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order to insure a vivid and accurate 
some “expression” 


Such “expression” 


“impression” 
must precede it. 


‘may be in the nature of active ex- 


ploration as shown in the psycholo- 
gist’s experiment of the perception 
of a complex figure made up of 
straight and curved lines. An at- 
tempt to draw the figure after look- 
ing at it for a moment proves how 
inadequately it has been perceived. 
Only after several trials at drawing 
alternating with a fresh exposure 
of it to the eye, does the perception 
of it become clear, vivid and accur- 
ate. The psychologist believes that 
unless such attempts at “expression” 
are made the “impression” will re- 
main a vague and hazy total or an 
unsynthesized congeries of parts. 
The “expression” which precedes 
the impression need not, however, 
take the form of such specific overt 
activity. 
a neat demonstration of the peda- 
gogical principle that in order to 
“see” one must know what to look 
for. The preparatory “expression” 


The experiment is simply 


may be an active purpose, problem 
or interest. Then if pictures are 
presented which fit in with this 
mental preparation or “set” the im- 
pressions will be vivid and accurate. 
Pictures as Focal Points 
That is, vividness, clearness, and ae- 
curacy of impressions are terms of 
relationship; they depend upon the 
interest and attention of the per- 
ceiver. They inhere not in the na- 


ture of the thing presented but are 
a function of the percipient’s reac- 





tion to the impression or stimulus. 

Immediately there comes to mind 
to controvert this contention the 
well-recognized fact that the 
“movie” has the power of stamping 
vivid and all-too-minutely detailed 
images upon the minds of the young. 
Witness of this nefarious industry 
is the aftermath in dream-terrors, 
silly romantic exploits and incite- 
ment to crime. True as this may 
be it illustrates rather than refutes 
the thesis which we wish to main- 
tain, namely, that vividness of im- 
pression and the consequent virility 
and permanence of the image de- 
pend upon the trend of interest of 
the perceiver. If one is looking for 
something he will pitch upon what- 
ever falls in with this interest. The 
reason why impressions of crime 
seem to challenge the attention as if 
they contained their vividness and 
intensity within themselves, and are 
remembered in disastrously definite 
detail, is that curiosity already exists 
in that direction and what is pictured 
is seized upon as fuel to feed it; or 
romantic tendencies find detail and 
definiteness; or fear finds concrete 
shapes and names. In other words, 
temperamental 
there and the pictures provide im- 
pressions which serve as focal points 
for attention which later in the form 
of images become the carrier of 


“sets” are already 


meanings or provide the basis for 
action. Thus the poet carried home 
the vivid images of the dancing 
daffodils because he found them with 


the poet’s eye. This is not a vindi- 
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cation of the movies in that it puts 
the burden of the fault upon the per- 
ceiver. It is true that a normal, 
sensible and courageous adult will 
not be made vicious, silly or tearful 
by looking at pictures portraying 
crime, mushy sentiment, or hooded 
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latent undesirable human _ traits 
which can be called into exercise by 
stimuli of this kind, such pictures 
should be suppressed. The motion 
picture should be made to supply an 
environment sterile of stimuli to un- 
desirable conduct. 


terrors. However, since there are (To be continued in the April issue) 


The Educational Screen Takes Pleasure in Making Two 
Announcements Regarding its Activities in the Visual Field 
IRST, a series of publications specifically concerned with or related to the 
field of visual education. The first publication of the series will be the thesis 
written by Joseph J. Weber (now of the University of Kansas) and accepted 
by Columbia University in partial fulfillment of requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. As the first dissertation exclusively upon visual educa- 
tion to be accepted for the doctor’s degree in a great university, this work is a 
highly significant contribution to a field in which very little research of serious 
There has been a vast amount of 
random writing on the question, based on mere opinion or elementary experi- 


character and scholarly worth has been done. 


ment, but little has been established and reliable statistics are, so far, exceed- 
ingly meager. The conclusions arrived at by Mr. Weber by sound research 
methods will do much to differentiate fact from supposition in this new field. 
Brief abstracts of certain portions of the book will be printed in Tue Epu-_ 
CATIONAL SCREEN in forthcoming numbers. The volume itself will appear on 


or before June first, 1922. 


ECOND, a comprehensive Questionnaire on visual education, circulated by 
this magazine on a scale never before attempted in the educational field. 
This document, after months of careful planning and revision by various 

educators in different parts of the country, has been brought to final form, copy- 
righted, and started into the mails in February last. For completeness of data 
called’ for, simplicity of arrangement, ease of answering, system for accurate 
classification of results—this document, so far as we know, is unique. Everv 
Questionnaire when it leaves this office bears the full name and address of the 
recipient and a serial number, thus insuring accuracy and flexibility in filing 
returns so as to yield the maximum variety of reliable statistics. 

The enormous circulation planned for this Questionnaire will make it a 
matter of months before analysis and tabulation of this mass of information 
can be available for educators. Partial data, however, can be given in nearly 
every issue of THe EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 





Epic Possibilities of the Film 


MARION F. 


LANPHIER 


The University of Chicago 


REMEMBER with no little plea- 

sure some of the keen comments 
upon the movies by one avowedly 
looking on as a casual stranger, un- 
used to the ways and methods of film 
production. Among her remarks con- 
cerning the occasional strength of re- 
strained pantomime together with the 
generally good though frequently bad 
aspects of the celluloid, Mrs. Gerould 
“But the movie 
more serious and varied future than 
that (slapstick). It is important. It 
must chuck—it ought to chuck—the 
Aristotelian unities overboard. The 
three unities have long since ceased to 
be sacred, yet the memory of them has 
over-shadowed the whole of European 
play-writing. Our serious drama has 
violated them, but it has never posi- 
tively contradicted them, flung them 
out of court. 


said, drama has a 


Unity of action has at 
least been kept, in most cases. Even 
unity of time has been stuck to; and, 
in rare cases of late, unity of place. 
There has been no virtue in discarding 
the three unities except the virtue that 
is made of necessity. But the screen 
play must discard them, in order to 
find itself. Unity of time and unity of 
place alike would kill the movies. Even 
unity of action is by no means neces-: 
sary to it. At least, so it seems to me; 
but I am very strong for the picar- 
esque, the epic movie. Certainly, unity 
of action in the strictest dramatic 
sense is not a virtue in the screen play. 
10 


It is precisely the movie's chance to 
give the larger, looser texture of life 
itself. It does not, at its best, have to 
artificialize and recast life as does the 
well-made play. Its motto not only is, 
but ought to be, “Good-bye Aristotle!” 
The drama, I fancy, will have to 
continue to be on speaking terms with 
him. The movie is another mat- 
ter. It has its own quite different fu- 
ture ; and producer, director, actor and 
author will have to pull together to 
make that future artistically as well as 
commercially brilliant.”* 

Sound though the judgment may be 
for some far future in moving picture 
art, it is at present dangerous advice; 
in fact, I venture to say entirely unde- 
sirable if the current movies are to be 
rescued. The cinema is a new field 
with limitless possibilities for disre- 
garding the unities of time and place 
if not actual space, but as yet it is a 
very definite composite, in its average 
manifestation, of the story of book and 
stage. I do not refer to adaptations of 
specific publications but to the type of 
material used in the three mediums. 
In the face of the indisputable recog- 
nition that the photoplay writer works 
in an altogether different medium with 
an altogether different mind-set, my 
statement seems fallacious. It is not. 
In the many, many stories that studios 


*“Movies” by Katherine Fullerton 
Gerould, in The Atlantic Monthly for 
July, 1921. 
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will shoot of life as the average group 
of humans lives it, there will be little 
need to disregard the unities; in fact, 
we must maintain them in these aver- 
age films of today or any future day. 
There is one exception, the spectacle 
film, an exception because it is apt to 
be of an epic quality. There Mrs. Ger- 
ould is entirely right. 

Yet even then one must hesitate be- 
fore a sweeping assertion. There are 
two kinds of spectacle films. lirst, 
that which takes place in one period 
of time; second, that which covers two 
or more periods of time. I recall The 
Birth of a Nation as a convincing spec- 
tacle film, the unity of time main- 
tained, the unity of place not violated 
to any noticeable degree. But I recall 
Intolerance as a very different matter. 
True, the narrative of the former held 
the film together. It was a centralized 
story of the aftermath, in the south, of 
the civil war. It did not attempt to tie 
together four periods of history. Im- 
mediately the answer comes, “There is 
no fair comparison.” No! 
But there is, if not an analogy, a lesson 


I admit it. 


or two, one of them reflected in a cur- 
rent production which is analogous to 
The Birth of a Nation. 


The Birth of a Nation did justice to 
As I re- 


member it was marred only by the too 


the epic quality of its story. 


persistent close up of bloody battle 
heaps and the inevitably sustained fight 
scenes of its characters against hu- 
manly impossible odds. And either by 
the nature of its story or the intent of 
the unities main- 


its director, were 


tained. /ntolerance, on the other hand, 
illustrated points good and bad. Of 
the 
French, the Judean, the Babylonian 


its four episodes, Mediaeval 
and the Modern, the third named nar- 
rative was the most perfect from an 
epic standpoint. I remember the ac- 
curacy of its sets, the gorgeous aspects 
of its battle hosts, marching alive out 
of history, convincing shadows from 
two thousand years ago. Were anyone 
to ask me for an example of what Mrs. 
Gerould meant by “the processional 
value of the movies” and “the picar- 
esque film,” I would say witness the 
Babylon of Jntolerance. That it was 
successful was due to a fine restraint 
and balanced sense of economy in the 
use of its mobs, its battle scenes, what 
Mrs. Gerould called the “thrill of the 
(Were 


managed with the same degree of 


spectacular.” these matters 
careful direction in all spectacle films 
of the Birth of a Nation or Babylon- 
ian-story type, a Theodora would never 
happen to blur the epic quality of the 
movie.) As to the bad points of Jn- 
tolerance, the unity of the whole film 
was hopelessly broken in the use of the 
They were linked by 
Miss Lillian Gish 
rocked the cradle until we rocked in 


four narratives. 
an idea symbolized. 
protest. _Symbolism—precious treas- 
ure of the silver sheet-—was maudlin- 
ized to cover incoherent arrangement. 
For, after all, Jutolerance might have 
been unified by the simple method of 
rearrangement. Instead of presenting 
the four narratives on an installment 
plan, a bit of one, a scrap of the next, 
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a glimpse of Babylon, a portion of the 
slum tragedy of 1916, the continuity 
might have been planned in somewhat 
the manner of Zoe Aiken’s “The Vary- 
ing Shore.” <A prologue, introducing 
the general idea of each tale and the 
similarity of the idea through all ages ; 
then the first narrative in toto, fol- 
lowed in succession by the other three, 
each finished and connected if neces- 
sary by leaders that re-emphasized the 
first general prologue. An epilogue of 
the same general nature might then 
have closed the film, leaving in the 
mind of the audience a coherent four- 
part presentation of a great and fun- 
damental idea manifesting itself in the 
lives of four different civilizations. 


\s it was not even the sincerity of 
Mae Marsh could overcome the jump 
from the hosts of Cyrus and his flam- 
ing night attack to the hanging of an 
innocent citizen and a governor’s mad 
race to get there in time with the par- 
don. I venture to say that nothing 
could have saved the absurdity of /n- 
tolerance in this respect. It was a 
glaring proof to me that we can not 
straddle the centuries with an analog- 
ous tale of love strung on a rocking 
cradle. Long practice in the ways of 
the silent drama and a respect for the 
old underlying principles of dramatic 
narration before we make a habit of 
departing from them! For, though our 
medium be visual, the essential ele- 
ments of dramatic climax in which 
unity of time and action count tremen- 
dously, are the same. Therefore, be- 
fore we say “Good-bye Mr. Aris- 





totle!’ let Jntolerance in its Baby- 
lonian reels be an indication of the 
matchless epic quality of the screen in 

to quote Mrs. Gerould—‘‘its great 
spaces, with horsemen riding, men ly- 
ing in ambush; the specks in the dis- 
tance growing; flight and pursuit; the 
crowd, and contrast”,—these matters 
properly used, But let /ntolerance, in 
its whole effect, be a warning against 
an utter disregard for the unity of 
time. This second type of spectacle 
film may justly present periods of 
time, but it must present them as com- 
pleted units, not in a patched cycle of 
sections of each. 


As to the first type of spectacle film 
that adheres to a single period and is 
epic, not in its perspective of time but 
in its perspective of space, its numbers 
of people, its large effects, the lately 
released Theodora offers a contrast to 
the two Griffith examples. Poor exe- 
cution ruined its epic qualities, and for 
no decent reason. 
handicap of leaping across centuries, 
vet it lost its unity amid the three or 


Theodora had no 


four narratives of different groups of 
its characters, depending only on 
Theodora’s presence in each to tie the 
Very much like the 
of IJntoler- 
ance, these narratives were presented 
First. two 
general leaders of an excellent nature 


film together. 
four-period proposition 
on the installment plan. 


to reflect the epic perspective of beg- 
gars and kings of another age in their 
ventures for love and romance; then 
the characters of a narrative and a bit 
of the action; then the characters of 
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the second story and a portion of the 
action, and so on with the three or 
four threads. Where the larger sepa- 
ration, by time, of the /ntolerance nar- 
rative made it somewhat possible to 
keep them straight, the similarity of 
the groups living in the same city and 
age was hopelessly confusing in the 
current picture. This came about be- 


cause the writer of J7heodora disre- 
garded unity in his story; because he 
did not make one narrative the main 
plot to which all others were subordi- 
nate. He lost, too, his finest dramatic 
element, suspense. The characters of 
the 


been brought in as the action called 


subordinate stories should have 
for them, not parceled out in isolated 


introduction, to reappear later on 
hopelessly mixed with the others, in- 
troduced likewise in the beginning but 


not having yet appeared in the action. 


Therefore, it can be simply under- 
stood that the danger of losing a defi- 
nite centering of a film is not alone one 
of periods of time but can enter into 
that type of spectacle film that is, in 
time, a unit within a given period. 


Theodora further demonstrates how 
all the highest epic possibilities of the 
screen can be violated. Mobs, when 
they appear just as mob scenes reem- 
phasizing themselves with no particu- 
lar reference to an emphasis in the 
story, become absurdly unconvincing. 
Too, when they bunch with no effort 


at artistic massing they leave the oppo- 


site psychological effect trom that de- 


sired,—scattered energy not concen- 


trated force. 


Thus, to sum up this whole matter 
of the epic possibilities of the movies 
in relation to the unities, we find two 
distinct types of spectacle film; first, 
the film placed in one period, with the 
thrill of 
only epic qualities ; second, that which 


distance and crowds as its 


takes us through two or more periods 
of time with the thrill of distance and 
In the second, 
looking at the film as a whole, we have 


crowds in each period. 


the unity of time disregarded but the 
unity of action and place maintained 
by a completed reeling of the separate 
narratives, connected, of course, by il- 
In the first, if 
there is but one narrative we have no 


luminating leaders. 


problem analogous to that of the sec- 
ond type. If, however, there are, as in 
heodora, two or more narratives, one 
must stand out as the main plot carry- 
ing the others as sub-plots with the 
characters of the latter introduced as 
the action calls for them. In short, 
unity of action must be maintained. 
\nd last, in reference to both types, 
those matters of mobs, distances and 
racing vehicles must be carefully used 
for an 
overdose of the that 
makes them distinctive will make them 


with no loose extravagance, 


very element 
absurd, and the epic quality of the 
screen will be slow to become estab- 


lished in practice. 
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Conducted by 


HE ultimate purpose of this department is to supply in readable 
form, and quite informally, a digest of the literature on the subject 


as it appears from month to month in various periodicals. 


The busy 


reader may find here as much as his time will allow him to cover; the 
curious or scholarly reader can use the department as a starting point 
for wider ranging, with marked economy of his time. 


Last month the department began with a single review. 


In this 


number we cover several of the most significant among recent articles, 


bringing our survey approximately up to date. 


Once this is done, 


“Among the Magazines” will concern itself wholly with the articles of 
the preceding month—or of the current month in the case of magazines 
published far in advance—and will adopt a form of presentation and 
arrangement which will make for easiest reading and readiest reference. 


The Motion Pictures—An Industry, Not 
an Art 


by Burton Rascoe 
in the Bookman for November 


HE most notable of recent attacks 

on the motion picture. It has roused 

a storm of violent protest and des- 
perate defense on the part of the film in- 
terests, and has unquestionably exercised 
a wide influence on the opinion of the 
thoughtful fraction of the public. It is the 
most convincing arraignment of the in- 
dustry that has yet appeared for it is 
made with reasonable restraint, limits it- 
self mainly to real weaknesses, and avoids 
the attempt at blanket damnation of the 


‘whole thing—a proceeding usually fatal 


to the intention. 

Starting with the verdict of the Na- 
tional Research Council—that the aver- 
age adult male in America possesses a 
“fourteen-year-old intelligence”—Mr. Ras- 
coe reminds us that this average person 
with his “sinister burden of prejudices, 
taboos, neureses’ and superstitions” is 
really the “arbiter of our destinies in any 
vast group expression such as custom 
and law, manners and recreation.” It is 
he alone who makes media of information 
self-supporting, newspapers and popular 
magazines, amd hence he dictates the 
course that racial education must follow. 
The cultured minority can continue to ex- 
ist for it can subsidize its own media of 
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from the 
cesses made possible by the sanction of 
this average person, but as for racial dis- 
semination of the minority’s culture— 
well, the “outlook is dim.” 

The very conditions of modern life are 


intormation monstrous  suc- 


such as to keep the average person what 
he is. His sensitivity to aural and visual 
impressions is continually dulled by the 
crash and roar of cities, by lurid lettering 
on bill-board and electric signs. Hence 
the blatancy of newspaper headlines and 
advertisements, and the violent sensa- 
tions of the movies are necessary to reach 
his numbed and jaded intelligence—only 
fourteen years old to begin with. 

The motion picture industry “has be- 
hind it a vast deal of shrewd and adven- 
turous business acumen but not one in- 
fluential directive mind above the level 
of a stock promoter, not one guiding per 
sonality who has revealed more than a 
glimmer of aesthetic interests or even of 
elementary taste.” But America’s pen- 
chant for seizing upon any promise of 
financial success insured the rise of the in- 
dustry to the dizzy height of “fifth in the 
world.” The and Wall 
Street brought about the costly theatres, 
the massive studios, built Hollywood, and 


newspapers 


made possible the ridiculous salaries 


which transformed “obscure stock per 
formers” into “national figures.” 


\s to the literary value of the output, 
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Mr. Rascoe is equally unsparing. It is 
fortunate indeed that he does not have to 
prove so sweeping a declaration as this: 


“not one scenario has been prepared in 
this country for a motion picture with a 
significant idea.” He insists that the 
movies have’ ruined everything in fiction 
that they have touched (only difficulty 
here is that it isn’t so); that ‘the most 
incompetent journalistic hacks, the most 


illiterate backwash of the writing profes- 
sion” are doing the scenarios; and he ex- 
cuses the few reputable writers that have 
dabbled with the low enterprise on the 
plea that they could not be expected to 
resist the easy money. 

Two pernicious after effects are empha- 
Movie 


prices for material so overtop that ob- 


sized, one upon American writing. 


tainable from the stage, from magazines 
and from book publication, that “the ma- 
jority of American writers are planning 
their work with a view to screen produc 
This 


“to its lowest elements of continuous ac 


tion.” tends to reduce our fiction 
tion, devoid of comment, observation, and 
philosophic content,” with disastrous ul 
effects on the 
The second after effect is 


Because 


timate cerebral 
of the readers. 
upon the habitual 
the movies are “preponderatingly senti- 
the 


readiest sure-fire methods, the movie fans 


processes 
movie-goers. 


mental, with constant recourse to 
are emotionally sapped night after night 
before unreal circumstances. This means 
that their capacity for reacting emotion- 
ally in real life is reduced: The tendency 
is toward emotional insanity, a complete 
inability to feel any emotion which is not 
artificially stimulated.” 

As long as the movies are in the hands 
“ex-chauf- 
Mr. 


artists 


of the present group of men, 
Rasco¢ 


can be 


and ex-scene-shifters,” 
that 


brought to touch them. 


feurs 


doubts first class 


Hence this “art” 
must be classed with the “art” of “canned 
any other 
merchandise. effort 


been made in America toward developing 


beans and dental creams” or 


Practically no has 
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the motion pictures as a distinct art form 
and “such a consummation will never be 
achieved by a collaboration of hack fic- 
tionists, illiterate continuity writers, vain- 
glorious directors, simpering flappers, and 
strutting pomade addicts.” In _ strong 
contrast to the “tawdry claptrap” of our 


achievements stand such foreign films as 


the German Caligari, The Golem, and 
various French and Italian productions 
vhich show evidence that their makers 


are grasping the problem of a new art. 

As to the stock question of censorship, 
Mr. Rascoe refuses to grow indignant or 
take sides in the debate. The anti-censor- 
ship argument of “artistic freedom” he 
dismisses as “grotesquely ludicrous” when 
applied to the existing movie industry: 
but he recognizes also as an equal evil 
the erection of local censorship bureaus 
prepared to clip every reel to a pattern of 
Further, need 
censorial activities for 


innocuous insipidity. one 


hardly worry ovet 
“the movies as we know them might very 
well be censored off the face of the earth, 
and 


the only effect upon the intelligence 


and art of the country would be one of 


lasting benefit 
NTRONG criticism, the above, and the 
stronger because of the critic’s evi- 
dent not to over-state what he 
believes to be the truth, and because of 
that he attacks the 
movies as they are and not the movies as 


they be. It is the 


care 


his clear admission 


may temporary ele- 
ments that are wrong, not the fundamen- 
tal and permanent ones. 

Che 


expects to see, in the near future, defense 


Educational Screen confidently 
of the motion picture as authoritative, as 
sincere, and as strong as this attack. The 
Arguments begin with 
“defense” must 


discussion is on 
the “attack” 
Mr. 


opening guns of an 


and always 


await it Rascoe is merely one of the 


engagement which 


must last long and burn much powder. 
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What About Motion Pictures? 
by Sir Gilbert Parker 
in the Bookman for December 

HE eminent author of many books, 

and well-known advocate of the 

motion picture, comes forward in 
knightly fashion to break a lance in de- 
fense of the movies as art. Unfortunately 
the lance is broken. The word “defense” 
is well chosen, for Sir Gilbert's efforts are 
purely and ineffectually defensive and Mr. 
Rascoe’s position stands practically un- 
changed. 

Enumerations of artists 
tached themselves to the mighty industry 
do not in the least prove that industry to 
be an art. By the same method, spirit- 
‘ualism can be proved a science by men- 
tioning Sir Oliver Lodge, James, Hyslop 
and the rest; jazz tunes can be branded 
“musical art” because true musicians can 
be found who admit to a liking for them 
and occasionally amuse themselves by 
composing bits of the stuff; prize fighting 
can be proved the sport of ladies and gen- 
‘lemen by the attendance of a few of them 
at the Jersey City function. 

In the effort to show Mr. Rascoe unre- 
liable, Sir Gilbert quotes two sentences 
from the first and last parts of the Book- 
man article as glaring evidence of that 
critic’s urreliability. It exceed- 
ingly unfortunate choice and Sir Gilbert 
evidently misunderstood perfectly 
good English, for certainly the particular 
: Rascoe mentions could 


who have at- 


was an 
some 


‘excellence’ Mr. 
very well be achieved by the sort of “col- 
laboration” he names later. 

Sir Gilbert’s glowing picture of America 
and American achieve-nents—commerce, 
industry, applied science, vast organiza 
tion, etc.—is interesting and quite accept- 
able, but he seems vaguely to imply that 
the men and women who 
these things sit in the motion picture au- 
diences and drink in their high inspira- 


accomplish 


tions from the screen. 
The spell of the press-agent is strong 
Gilbert that 


when he denies 


upon Sir 








there can be in foreigi films any more 
art “than such men as the De Milles and 
Griffith and others know.” The Whisper- 
ing Chorus and Broken Blossoms repre- 
sent the ne plus ultra in screen art so 
far; present heads of the motion picture 


industry are men of “vision,” etc. Sr 
Gilbert seems naively unaware of the chief 
inspiration behind the “art” and the “vis- 
ions” of the present lords of the business. 
! FORE its were 
hoping much from this article but 


publication we 


it is pathetically disappointing. Far 
more can be said in defense of the movies 
than Sir Gilbert has managed to say, 


The Movies—An Arraignment 
By S. L. M. Barlow 


In the Forum for January 





GAIN we must give space to vigor- 
ous criticism and reproach of the 
motion picture. We should like a 
change, for mere variety’s sake, but most 
of what is now published on the question— 
we mean articles ably written and by writers 
of intellectual and critical qualification—is 
This will continue to 
to match 
these attackers in literary calibre and critical 
talent. 

The present onslaught is 


of an adverse nature. 


be so until defenders are found 


We may have to wait long. 
vigorous and 


strong, but it is mitigated by much con- 


structive suggestion. Poor ’}V’ay Down East 
comes in for another flaying, but this time 
with more critical analysis to justify the 
operation. The play “falls into the ridiculous 
achieved the sub- 


kiving quite 


.. The first half is the epitome of 


without 
lime. 

photo drama, a preposterous depiction of a 
society which flocks to unregenerate supper 
parties on Beacon Hill in a studio that re- 
sembles the reception hall in the Campbell 
Parlors. Gentlefolk are 
an inadvertence partly 


Funeral con- 
spicuously absent - 
due to:the actors. The entire performance 
is cheap, meaningless and silly ... it is a 
case of reductio ad absurdum.” 

half of the 


The material of the second 


picture is “more obvious and hence more 
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lore within the scope of the movies.” (A some his suggestions he sometimes becomes dan- 
and what rash phrase, for no one now living  gerously superlative—as when he declares 
Der- knows “the scope of the movies”). “The “the intimate drama, without exaggeration 
ore- subtle delineation of character which facial or buffoonery, confined within four walls, 
so expression alone can never record, is left can never be screened”—but most of it is in- 
ure | carefully to one side, and the attention of teresting, convictional, and some of it may 
Sir | the photographer is turned to the only re- prove prophetic. 
lief | liable actress in the motion pictures : Dame “Theen, perfect on the state: beeieeinid 
vis- Nature. ... The great ice jam is superb the ate. “Wasa ie a ' anit ane 
ess and thrilling, as when Eliza crossed, but the pie) e: : ; _ whee —— _ ~~ 
7 dramatic values, being equally objective and spectacle as — DeMille’s sex triangles 
wa external, are hardly more significant in one ° the cream ae eer So long as the 
but than in the other. This half of Way Down ‘imema deals with material which can bet- 
Far East is magnificent, gigantic, if you will, but ter be handled on the stage, so long shall 
‘1€s ne ect th docs aot exist, As art. & te the the cinema be without its own art. Unques- 
apotheosis of Drury Lane.” tionably artistic things have been done in 
The writer is willing to reason about it the movies wrens Blossoms, The ae, 
a bit irradiated by Chaplin’s genius, Sentimental 
y im ' ; Tommy, where the most illusive of atmos- 
"Survey the best scenes in it, and judge by pheres have been caught in more than one 
yr its heights rather than by those abysmal scene. But the charm of these productions 
he | depths sounded in the first part. Che ice does not establish the art.” 
a jam, then: a girl floating on a cake of ice, . Bakiesty 
st | a lover struggling to her across the treacher- [here is an unfortunate implication in the 
ll ous floe, a rescue on the brink of the water last sentence. Isolated examples cannot 
Ts falls. Here is no call for great acting. The “establish” but incontestably they can 
is only essential element of drama here is sus “promise.” Mr. Barlow’s anxiety to prove 
to pense, and that element is carried by a that the movie of the future will work in 
ch cataclysm of nature. Great acting and tru¢ different spheres from the movie of today 
-al drama develop in the all but subconscious inclines him to advocate complete abandon- 
relation between people, in the labyrinth of | ment of present lines of effort. This is in- 
id the brain, not on a piece of ice. Duse, conceivable and, in view of “artistic suc- 
n- Bernhardt, Mrs. Fiske, have never essayed cesses” which he names himself, would be 
st | the part of Eliza to my knowledge, not only absurd. The rest of the article, with its 
- because of its innate incongruity, but be note of sound suggestion and wholesome 
_ cause they were too clever to appear in a optimism, is worth extended quotation. 
- play where the big scene was stolen from “All producers should see, mark, and in- 
ie | them by a natural phenomenon.” If ther wardly digest the foreign films, Caligari and 
if is no art in the acting and play, it must he The Golem. They are the first films not 
a in the photography. But “the very perils perverted from a novel, not enlarged from a 
- and haste of the scene do not permit the play. They possess purely movie scenarios 
. leisurely arrangement of lines, the grouping, and develop along lines of absolute cinema 
I the contrast, the chiaroscuro, the balance technique. It dawned upon the European 
- that contribute to the composition of a work producers that movies are a matter of black 
y | of art. The two greatest objective fac and white. In Caligari the effects of per- 
¥ tors in any art, selection and rejection, are spective and contrast are astounding A 
a lacking.” grotesque and horrible story unfolds amid 
Leaving the big film prostrate in this grotesque and horribk surroundings. There 
fashion, Mr. Barlow proceeds to a mort is complete unity. The Bedlam in the 
constructive line of argument. To strengthen “Duchess of Malfi” alone can compare with 
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these scenes for unique terror. The Amer- 
ican lessees could not resist cutting and 
tinkering, of course, but eyen so it stands 
as the one picture which conclusively proves 
that the movies some day may have an art 
of their own.” 

Mr. Barlow urges two “ways of escape.” 
He emphasizes the unplumbed possibilities 
of the animated cartoon. “Imagine a 
Hiroshige, a Beardsley, or a Rackham draw- 
ing a series of pictures to be vitalized by the 
motion picture!” Marionettes are the sec- 
ond great possibility. Puppets can perform 
as no human being is able. The limitation 


of the marionette up to the present has been 
the inability of the figure to change its ex- 
pression, but now it can be made to register 
as many emotions as there are masks made 
for it. 

“With cartoons and puppets, with the les- 
son of Dr. Caligari, how original and limit- 
less spreads the realm of the movies of the 
future! And yet, for want of imagination 
and a real sense of what is true and what is 
spurious, the producers in America have 
been pecking at the carcasses of plays and 
novels, photographing the remains, and 
naively calling it Art.” 


Reviews of articles by McClarney, Moen, and Craig postponed, for lack of space, to the April number. 


The News Chat 


ALE UNIVERSITY has taken 
what may well prove to be the first 
really significant step toward utiliz 

ing the motion picture for the high pur- 

poses of education. 

Historical materials have been accumu- 
lated during the past few years—a rare 
collection of Americana in the form of 
thousands of photographs, originals and 
reproductions—in connection with the 
notable _fifty-volume 
“Chronicles of America,’ 


history _ series, 


’ published by 
the Yale University Press. The pictorial 
possibilities of this series prompted num- 
erous requests from many quarters that 
the material be made the basis for his- 
torical films. 
heeded. 

The production of a series of 100 reels 
on American History will proceed under 
eminent supervision. The “Chronicles of 
America Picture Corporation” has been 
organized in New York for this express 
purpose. The president of the new cor- 
poration is George Parmly Day, founder 
and president of the Yale University 
Press, with Dr. Max Farrand, professor 
of American History at Yale, and Dr. 
Frank E, Spaulding, head of the gradu- 


The suggestion has been 





ate department of education, as editors 
in chief. 

This announcement must come as a 
blessed relief to thousands of educators 
and laymen alike, who have long awaited 
the advent of some achievement in edu- 
cational motion pictures which would be 
worthy of the label “educational” and 
commensurate with the possibilities of the 
new medium. This great task has been 
inaugurated and announced without the 
blare of commercial trumpets hitherto 
attendant upon such enterprises. The 
fact that a distinguished educational in- 
stitution is behind the undertaking and 
that educators of high qualification are 
in charge, give sound reason to hope 
that the day of the true educational film 
is about to dawn. 

Such productions as these Chronicles 
promise to be will be an emphatic con- 
trast to the mostly futile and ‘largely far- 
cical materials that the commercial pro- 
ducers have been taking from their back 
shelves and offering to American educa- 
tors. When the future historian describes 
the development of visual aids in modern 


teaching, Yale university will figure rather 
prominently, we fancy, at the beginning 
of the story. 
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HE appointment of Will Hays to him know what needs doing? They 

the presidency of the motion pic- certainly think they know or they would 

ture industry is easily the most have kept their $150,000 in the bank. 
absorbing bit of news in the theatrical They would hardly pay such a doctor’s 


field. It is provoking acres of print in 


newspapers and periodicals of every 
description. Speculation rages as to 
what will come of it. Nothing can be 


known until there comes an official state- 


ment of even then 
little can be known until said plans have 


they 


plans and intentions ; 


been worked out. Possibly can- 


not be. 

the the movies 
have been receiving a series of unmerciful 
both 


have been amply earned and were long 


For past year or 


sO 


jolts, literary and financial, which 


overdue. Box-office records shriveling: 


theatres closing by hundreds; actors and 


actresses thrown out of work in droves; 


salaries of stars still permitted to twinkle 
slashed to a point where it is no longer 


wise to print the figures; production 
greatly curtailed; studios closing right 
and left (even Famous Players, Metro, 


Realart, and others reported as having 
shut the doors of their celluloid mints); 
serious magazines printing violent criti- 
cisms; censorship bills threatening pas- 
the 
mighty industry, as a whole, shuddering 
the 
future, 


sage in numerous states; in short, 
im- 
its 


be 


before dark uncertainty of its 
between 


still 


mediate head down 


shoulders, wondering if it will 

there when the storm has passed. 
This is the situation to be gleaned from 

the the 


organs of vital 


movie magazines themselves, 


glorification which are 


organs in the body of the huge industry. 


One feels clearly the general tone of 
anxiety, even of dread bordering upon 
panic. 

And now comes Will Hays! The 


whole public—that is the part of it that 
is interested—is agog with curiosity as 
to what Hays will do. He will unques- 
tionably try to do what he has been hired 
And here is the crucial point of 
do the 


to do. 


the whole matter men who hired 


fee if they were not pretty confident of a 
cure, or what they suppose to be a cure. 
But the suspicion is justified that the 
movie magnates going after the 
pimples on the patient rather than the 
internal conditions that caused them. 


are 


For instance, they may figure that a 
high tariff on foreign films will cure the 
necessity for competition with them in 
artistic achievement; they may think it 
wiser to pour out money to defeat cen- 
legislation than to the 
quality of their product to a point where 


sorship elevate 


the public will cease to think of censor- 
ship; they may imagine that moving the 


movies bag and baggage from Hbolly- 
wood to Long Island will somehow 
soothe the ruffled nation. If this is the 


sort of thing they want done, the politi- 
of 


factors in 


organizing genius 
powerful 


cal prestige and 


Will 
doing it 


Hays will be 
But such measures are not a solution; 


they are actually added aggravation. It 


is mere postponement of the operation 


clearly called for by this first serious 
attack suffered by the industry. Certain 
leaders of the industry know this—we 
hope Will Hays knows it too. If he 


does, and if he and the leaders mentioned 
are free to act upon their own diagnosis, 
Mr. Hays will be a 
motion 


the appointment of 


milestone in picture progress. 
Otherwise it will be relatively an insig- 


nificant episode 
Pictures 


¢4 OTION 
tion’’-is the title of a 


now being given at Columbia 


e6—Produc- 


course 


University by Rowlarid Rogers, Ph. B., 
J D., and associated courses on Photo- 
play Composition are offered for the 


spring term. 
The entrance of the motion picture into 


the curriculum of Columbia js a logical 
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development.. 1t finds natural precedent 
in the famous course on Playwriting 
established and brought to a position of 
high importance by George P. Baker at 
Harvard University. Professor Baker’s 
innovation evoked sceptical smiles in 
many quarters at the start. But these 
smiles have long since changed character 
before the succession of successful and 
important dramatists developed within 
those academic walls. 

There is no reason to doubt that the 
success of the experiment in the realm 
of the stage-play can at least be dupli- 
cated in the new field. It may even be 
surpassed, for there is certainly far less 
standardized knowledge of scenario prin- 
ciples today than of the principles of 
dramatic writing when Professor Baker 
began his remarkable work. The need 
of such scholarly attention is greater. A 
decade from now we may have a new 
brood of scenariowrights and university- 
trained directors who will help to usher 
in the period of real greatness for a 
dramatic medium which has hitherto and 
for the most part achieved mere “big- 
ness.” 

We are glad to give here an extended 
reprint from the circular announcing Dr. 
Roger’s course: 


The course is both cultural and 
practical. It considers the motion 
picture as. a means of expressing 
thought and communicating ideas. 
It furnishes a background for under- 
standing and judging motion pictures 
used for entertainment, for instruc- 
tion, and in industry. 

The course gives a working knowl- 
edge of the principles which under- 
lie production, of the psychology of 
visual appeal, and familiarity with the 
best practice in producing motion 
pictures, both on “location” and in 
the studio. 

Students will have experience with 
the functions of production by ac- 
tually producing a short picture. In 
addition, pictures will be shown in 
the class room to illustrate the tech- 
nique and artistry used in motion 
picture production. 





The course deals briefly with the 
history and development of motion 
pictures, and the classification of pic 
tures according to their use: Enter 
tainment, educational and industrial. 
It establishes tentative standards for 
judging these types of pictures ac- 
cording to the degree of success with 
which they attain their objectives. It 
also includes a study of the following 
topics: 

1. The physics of production, in- 
cluding a study of the nature and 
phenomena of light. 

2. The chemistry of production, 
especially the manufacture of raw 
photographic stock, developing, print- 
ing, tinting and toning. 

3. The mechanics of production, 
with consideration of various types 
of motion picture cameras and their 
method of use. 

4. The functions of production, 
with analysis of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of scenario writer, pro- 
duction manager, director, art di- 
rector, camera man, and editor. 

5. The factors of production, in- 
cluding types of photography, as 
straight, “trick,” natural color, and 
microscopic, the making of cartoons 
and technical drawings. 

It is the custom to have invited 
guests who are experts in the vari- 
ous branches of production address 
the class and thus «supplement the 
work of the instructor. By this 
means, students come in contact with 
capable motion picture directors, 
laboratory experts, critics, editors and 
producers. 

(For further details in regard to 
this course, address the Secretary of 


Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y.) 
‘<4 HE foreign invasion” goes mer- 
rily on. It shows signs of 


broadening in the range of sub- 
jects imported. 

Serious productions came first. We 
have been—or should have been—duly 
thankful for “Passion,” “Deception.” 
“Caligari” and the rest, not only because 
of the splendid evidence of these films 
themselves that there is and will be an 
“art of motion picture,” but because they 
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have given a most salutary jolt to our 


American producers. Many of these com- 
mercial companies who have long con- 
sidered the “motion picture art” to con- 
sist merely in the crank and 
taking in the money, are now bestirring 


turning 


themselves to do something better for 
the movie’s tomorrow than they have 
done for its yesterday. 

Even the “thrillers” are now coming 


in from foreign shores! Four solid pages 
of crimson advertisement announce “The 
Mistress of the World,” a 


serial— Paramount 


four-volume 
Pictures—tremendous, 
and 
money—fifty thousand in the cast—eighteen 


spectacular, stupendous, etc.—time 


munths to make—past achievements 
now insignificant—Arabian Nights tame 
—‘will make box office records which 
never can be broken,” etc., etc., etc., ad 


nauseam, jChen—if scan the ad 


you will note on each of the four 
pages a tiny “U F A 
serted 


you 
closely 
Production” in- 
careful 


with inconspicuousness. 


Doubtless a clause in the “rights” con- 
traci compelled this insertion or, it would 
have been omitted entirely. As it is most 
of the great movie public, to whom the 
initials of the great German firm connote 
nothing anyway, will pay their money, 
take their thrill, and think Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky have done another wonderful 
picture, 

“The Mistress of the World” will prob- 
ably have no influence upon the award 
of the “artistic’ palm to European mo- 
tion picture achievement ‘but it promises 
the American film- 
builders whose ambition is to keep the 


to worry somewhat 


“sensational” palm in this country. 


From Hollywood 


Conducted by M. T. O. 


REMEMBER seeing once, on some 
vaudeville stage, an absurd skit which 
held up to ridicule the tricks of the 
theatrical trade. It wound up in a grand 
flag-waving finale which gave the chief 
character opportunity to observe sagely, 
“There's show been saved 


many a bum 


by the American flag.” 

The motion picture producers call that 
sort of the old, 
vices for holding interest—by the all-em- 


thing—all familiar de- 


bracing term “hokum,” and as such it 
holds a definite and important place in 
pictures. You know by heart the laugh- 
producers in the average comedy. You 
look for them, and—you must admit it— 
You hold 


your breath during the flitting progress 


when they come, you laugh. 


of the melodrama, while the heroine races 
with the limited train to snatch from 
death the little toddler on the track. You 
lean heavily on the-arms of your chuir 
while the hero fights six bandits single 


handed and comes up smiling and in per- 
sartorial trim after the fray. You 
exult with the small citizen behind you— 


fect 


though not so audibly—when through the 
rifts in the battle smoke you glimpse the 
Stars and Stripes, infallible sign that we 
have met the enemy and he is ours! 


This sort of thing grips you. It in- 


duces, according to its kind, laughter, 
And that 


is what the producer knew that it would 


tears, outbursts of applause. 


do, for it is “sure-fire stuff,” the thing 
called “hokum.,” 
[here are few pictures which do not 


depend largely on these devices for their 
They belong with the tra- 
the 
very naturally to a similar place in mo- 


popularity. 


ditions of stage, and crossed over 
tion pictures—if the latter may be said 


to have traditions. 


going out of 
You have 


stuff” is 
tired of it. 


“sure-fire 


You 


But 
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been tired of it for some time, but: the 
producers have just discovered what the 
trouble is. Watch yourself, and see how 
often your criticism of a picture is, “Oh, 
it was all right, but it was the same old 
thing.” And notice your own surprised 
gratification when you see something dif- 
ferent. For the truth is that the public 
—you, that is—is letting producers know 
what it wants by the efficacious method 
of staying away from what it doesn’t 
want. It has been a long time about the 
business, for it had first to make up its 
mind about what it liked, and during that 
time the producers handed out whatever 
they pleased. 


The point upon which the future of 
motion pictures hinges is, as I see it, 
the question of their “universal appeal.” 
That, it strikes me, is one of the great- 
est bits of “hokum” in the entire business. 
No one picture can ever be expected to 
appeal alike to all classes, and yet that is 
the assumption upon which the picture 
makers have been proceeding for all these 
years. “Hokum,” they reasoned, pleases 
everybody, and from the standpoint of 
box-office receipts, everybody must be 
pleased. But the box-office has for some 
time been registering a falling off of pa- 
tronage. Producers have been surprised 
and deeply puzzled, and picture produc- 
tion has been of late in a state ef con- 
siderable confusion. 


Various writers, in attempts to clear 
up the situation, have insisted that the 
movies are a popular art—not a fine art, 
that they are the art of the masses, that 
their appeal is purely a democratic ap- 
peal. One writer puts the movies vio- 
lently in their place with the implication 
that at best they are hardly fit for more 
than a twelve-year-old intelligence. The 
general conclusion seems to be that the 
moticn pictures will be limited in their 
achievements, literary, artistic, and his- 
trionic, to just what comes within the 


comprehension of the literal-minded mid- 
dle class which supposedly supports them. 
In other words, the motion picture must 
be aimed at the average man; otherwise 
it is out of its class. 


If there were such a person as an aver- 
age man, the theory would be workable, 
but it takes high and low to strike an 
average, and what suits the one can never 
suit the other. 


Progressive picture men to whom I have 
talked are welcoming a change. A few 
producers and directors who have seen 
the situation all along are seizing the 
opportunity to try the public with some- 
thing different. And so we have liad such 
fine, earnest efforts as “The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse,” “Miss Lulu 
Bett,” “The Conquering Power,” to men- 
tion only a few. 


One motion picture man, in discussing 
the present trend, gave me as his idea 
of the solution of the future of motion 
pictures, and the ever-present censorship, 
what he called “selective” production and 
exhibition. He said the need now is for 
pictures definitely designed to satisfy 
certain demands, and advertised for what 
they are. We need a condition among 
producers and exhibitors which will per- 
mit the person who wants fine, serious 
drama to be satisfied without being of- 
fended by having ” stories hurled at 
him; which will allow the seeker after 


“$ex 
light entertainment to see what he wants 
without first having to tax his brain with 
a problem play. The stage does it; why 
not the pictures? 


The problem is the producer’s. The 
public, after it has signified its approval 
or disapproval, can only sit back and 
watch. But the fact that the producers 


realize that there is a problem, and are 
striving to meet it, should do much to 
temper the public impatience with what 
it terms the shortcomings of the movies. 
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School Department 


Conducted by M. E. G. 


An exact science of education is made like any other 


science, 


An accumulation of the results of visual in- 


struction, as it is being practiced by successful teachers, 
forms a valuable collection of data from which to draw 
conclusions and state principles. 


Marionettes* 


A Project in Visualization 


Contributed by Agnes M. Campbell, Supervisor of Art, 


East View School, 


N adaptation of Tony Sarg’s 
marionette appealed to us at the 
outset merely as a unique mode 

of entertainment. We saw that such an 

entertainment might possess educational 
value, but the latter did not seem to us 
at first to be the outstanding feature. 

Neither, it might be said, did we realize 

the intricacies and the many little details 

to be worked out. It 
through the working out of these very 
details that we found how much of edu- 
cational value could be gained 
project of this kind. 
We undertook 
show essentially as an art profect, with 
the dramatic possibilities as a secondary 
consideration, 
mechanical difficulties last, as far as our 
particular class was concerned. 
The story of White 

Dwarfs was chosen as simple enough for 

our first attempt. worked 

out in the Marionettes, 
which contains sugges- 
tions for the making of the puppets and 


was, however, 


from a 


our first marionette 


and the solving of the 


Snow and the 


The play is 
Book of 
many 


Sarg 
practical 


the decorations of the stage. 
Marionettes had been frequently used 
in junior high 
our system had tried them with younger 
children. We proposed to undertake the 
project with a class of 


schools, but no one in 


fourth graders 





Shaker Heights, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


who were by no means an exceptional 
class, but might be considered the aver- 
age in originality and intelligence. 

With older children, the mechanics of 
the stage would offer interesting problems 
to be worked out in training 
For this 
impossible with us, so we purchased sec- 


manual 


classes. obvious reasons, was 


discarded from a 
The mechanics of 
lighting and such matters were attended 
to by an ever-ready and ingenious cus- 


ond-hand a stage 


junior high school. 


todian of the building. 

The decoration of*the back and side 
drops was worked out in our regular art 
periods, during two lessons a week for 
hours’ 
a woodland and the 


several weeks—in all about ten 


work. The scenery 
qucen’s bedchamber—was made in poster 
style. It was a pretty sight in these art 
classes to see four little people (all who 
could get 


onto the forty by sixty-inch 


stage) sitting cross-legged, busily past- 
ing trees, birds, pebbly paths and dwarfs’ 
houses on the beaver board back-drop. 
At a large table near by were the rest of 
the class, cutting out these same trees. 
They were severe critics of each others’ 
work, rejecting with fine discrimination 
any piece of work out of harmony in line 
er idea. Only the best found its way to 


the stage decorators. As a mode of vis 


*Editor’s Note.—This article is offered as a splendid example of motivated project-teaching. 
Marionettes offer an interesting medium through which various subjects may be visualized, corre- 


lated and made vital. 
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ual education along artistic lines it was 
highly satisfactory. 

In a dramatic way, the experiment was 
equally interesting and educative. We 
followed the plan of having all the chil- 
dren learn the parts, choosing finally the 
ones best suited to speak for the marion- 
ettes. The class rehearsed both words 
and gestures after the usual fashion of 
putting on a play. 

In the meantime, the teachers made the 
marionettes from cheap dolls, according 
to suggestions from the Sarg book. 
Arms and legs were cut off and sewed 
back on again with half-inch tape joints. 
Bodies were cut in two, and a firm, soft 
piece of cloth inserted, the idea being to 
make the marionette just as “floppy” as 
possible. The strings, linen thread, 40 
inches long (the height of the stage) were 
sewed to the hands, knees, ears and back 
so keeping the figure upright, and yet 
capable of manipulation. These strings 
were attached to a T-shaped piece of 
wood, the control, which, when manipu- 
lated, gave the figures life-like actions. 
For instance, a single string attached to 
the back of the doll, when tightened, pro- 
duced a graceful bow. Arms and legs 
were moved in a similar manner. The 
puppets were dressed for their parts by 
the teachers, from scraps of material 
brought by the children. With an older 
group, this sort of work could have 
been done by the children themselves. 

The children practiced with their pup- 
pets in front of mirrors placed on the 
floor level, sometimes speaking for their 
dolls, sometimes with all attention con- 
centrated on the best way to secure an 
appropriate gesture. There was not much 
we could tell them about the manipula- 
tion. Strange as it may seem, the mar- 
ionettes possess distinctive personalities. 
A gesture resulting from certain tensions 
of the strings of one puppet will not al- 
ways be forthcoming when the same ten- 
sions are applied to the control of an 
other. The children worked out the ges- 








tures of their own puppets themselves, 
with many guaint and ingenious methods, 
We teachers tried it and were amazed 
at our inability to make the puppets re. 
spond. Perhaps these little acting dolls 
are like fairies, who respond only tg 
those attuned to understand them. 





After a short period of mirror practice 
the scene of action was transferred to 
the stage. If any one puppet seemed 
to lose his dramatic qualities as far as his 
actions were concerned, a short period 
of practice before the mirror restored 
him. 

Stage properties—such as chairs, mir, 
rors, rugs, etc.—were contributed from 
doll houses, or made by the children in 
their manual training periods. They were 
not elaborate, but fulfilled their mission 
admirably. As near as words will de- 
scribe it, the stage resembled a large, 
dry goods box, with top and one side 








removed. On the outside of the box— 
behind stage—ran an elevated platform} 
on which the children © stood. — The 
maricnettes, suspended by the strings 
attached to the controls, were lowered 
to the stage floor. Each child held the 
control in his right hand, and action of 
the dolls was produced by manipulating 
the strings with his free left hand—each 
child at the same time speaking thq 
lines for his particular puppet. 

Of necessity the children “ran thei 
own show.” The stage was too smal! 
and the back-stage platform too narrow 
for teacher to be anything but in th 
way. In fact, we stood meekly by 
ready to fetch and carry. Between acts 
victrola music filled.in the few minute 
needed to change scenes. 

The lights went off; two little stag 
hands pulled the curtain, and a swee 
childish treble announced: 


“Snow White and the Dwarfs, is th 
name of our play; 
We have chosen our marionettes t 


display.” 
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ScHooL, DEPARTMENT 


Not once in any full rehearsal or per- 
formance did 
prompt the stage action by so much as 


(we gave six) we have to 


one word. The children put their hearts 
and souls into their puppets. 
a thing they understood—a thing which 
had a definite relation to child life, and 
was not a mere grind of text book les 


Here was 


sons. But we found to our astonishment 
that they were learning more in this way 
than our 
taught them in twice the time—and they 


formal lessons could have 


were learning these things in a way that 


appealed to them. The project occupied 


25 


was a month so well or so joyously spent. 
how this 
project may offer a means of correlating 


Teachers will readily see 


history, geography, literature and even 
music and physical training. A _ song 
or dance introduced makes interesting 
variation, and marionettes can do both, 
in their own odd wav. ‘ 
We undertook our play as an inter- 
esting side line, an unusual mode of en- 


We completed it with the 
that it 
As a result of our first 


tertainment. 


firm conviction served as a much 
needed project. 


experience, we have planned a more elab- 


a month’s time, in manual training, art orate presentation of an historical story 
lessons and reading classes, and never in the near future. 
Fl Catalogu 
HE Educational Screen is interested in the entire field 
of visual instruction, and believes heartily in the use of 
all sorts of visual aids. 
It is the purpose of the school department to print every 
month a list of current releases in non-theatrical films. It does 
this for the benefit of the teacher who has not the time, nor 
perhaps the accessibility to exchanges, to gather this information 
for himself. 
In regard to the sources from which other visual materials 
may be secured, the teaching profession needs little assistance. 
TRAVEL AND SCENIC brated Church of Notre Dame high above the 
Old London (Carter Cinema Producing Cor towt 
poration Views of the ‘“‘city proper,” includ Kilauea (Carter Cinema Producing Corpora 
ing the Mansion House, Guildhall, the Bank of tion)—A Prizma natural color film, showing 
England, Ludgate Circus, St. Paul’s Cathedral, the famous volcano of Hawaii with its bubbling 
and characteristic street scenes of the world’s mass of red-hot lava. 
greatest metropolis. Country Life in Bohemia Burton Holmes (F 
In Shanghai and Macao Burton Holmes (F P L) P L This noted region, now a part of the 
A strong contrast here between Shanghai, new Czechoslovakia, seen in its various aspects. 
said to be of all the Chinese cities the most [he sugar-beet fields, the quaint Bohemian 
nearly like an American metropolis, and Macao, towns, and the smiling, hospitable peasants in 
founded by the Portuguese, and the oldest their native costumes. 
European settlement in China Glimpses are The Crater of Mount Katmai (E F C)—Photo- 
given of Chinese family life and customs. graphed by the National Geographic Society’s 
The Man Who Always Sat Down truce Scenic Katmai Expedition, said to be the only group 
(E F C)—In spite of its title and the effort of white men to penetrate this Alaskan “valley 
to weave a story into it, this film is a truly of smokes” since the remarkable eruptions of 
remarkable series of views taken on an air 1912, Besides actual views of the Katmai 
plane trip over the Matterhorn and Mont crater, greatest in all the world, are included 
Blanc, giving us intimate. “close-ups” of these ovel illustrations of the process of volcanic 
hitherto inscrutable giants eruptior An authoritative presentation of a 
Marseilles Burten Holmes (F P L) Interest most absorbing subject. 
ing panoramas of the largest port of southern The City of Algiers Burton Holmes (F P L)— 
France, and views of. its picturesque streets, Calculated to correct hazy ideas we may 
the Cathedral on the water front and the cele have as to this bustling French African city, 








aa aaa 
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spread picturesquely along the water front and the building of the stone piers and the placing 
back on the terraced hillsides. Its French of the suspension cables. 

Quarter stands in marked contrast with its The Sandstone Industry 2 reels (U S Mines)— 
Arab section, where the descendants of the Filmed at the deepest sandstone quarries in the 
Corsairs live just as their forefathers did cen- world, to show the cutting of the stone, the 
turies ago. hoisting and transportation to the finishing 

Japan (Carter Cinema Producing Corporation)— plant, and the shaping of a sandstone column, 
A Prizma presentation of the land of sunshine Scenes of laying stone sidewalks and cutting 
and cherry blossoms, showing the life and curbing are shown. To demonstrate the wear. 
customs of the Japanese, views of pagodas, and ing qualities of sandstone, an old stone house 
—to make it truly Japanese—natural color built in 1849 is seen to be still in the best of 
scenes of Fujiyama, the sacred mountain. condition. 

Liberated Jerusalem Burton Holmes (F P L)— The How and Why of Spuds (U S Agric)—The 
Liberated by Allenby and his modern Cru- raising of the potato as done with modern 
saders—the last chapter in the varied history farming machinery in Aroostock County, Maine, 
of the Holy City. We travel along the new LITERARY AND HISTORICAL 
military railway from Egypt, laid down by the 
‘British army, and in the city itself we see The Son.of Democracy (F P L)—A complete 

film-biography of the life of Lincoln, in ten 

episodes, done with commendable accuracy and 
sympathetic feeling. “My Mother,” “My 

Father,” “The Call to Arms,” “My First Jury,” 

“‘Tender Memories,’ “A President’s Answer,” 

“My Native State,” “Down the River,” “The 

INDUSTRIAL Slave Auction” and “Under the Stars’’—each 


episode two reels in length. 


evidences of the former German Emperor’s 
confident expectations of dominion. Nearby is 
the site (now a military cemetery) where the 
legions of the Emperor Titus were encamped 


in 70 A. DY 


A Day in the Coal Fields 2 reels (U S Mines)— 
The story of a miner’s daily experiences, views The Apache Trail (Carter Cinema Producing 
of typical mining towns, the coal tipple, the Corporation)—We follow the old trail of the 
weighing of coal and the loading of cars. early Spanish explorers and are shown scenes 

White Pine—A Paying Crop for Idle Lands (U in natural color of the Roosevelt Dam, the 
S Agric)—Shows the reforestation of cut-over ruins of the ancient cliff dwellings, and the 
lands with white pine, field planting and nursery present-day Apache Indians in their native 
practice, and the raising of seedling trees. haunts. 

Oahu (Carter Cinema Producing Corporation)— NATURAL SCIENCE 
This island of the Hawaiian group furnishes The Four Seasons 4 reels (Kineto Film Com- 


Abbreviations used: 
P, Pathe; U S Agric, U 


the title for a film showing the pineapple in- 
dustry of these tropical regions, from the time 
the seed is planted until the fruit is canned for 
market. In Prizma natural colors. 


The Oyster Industry (Carter Cinema Producing 


Corporation)—No longer any reason for doubt 
in the child’s mind as to where oysters come 
from. This reel shows them being raked up 
from their beds on the shallow bottom of 
Chesapeake Bay, and being prepared for mar- 
ket. Their shells are shown to be useful for 
many things. Finally a picnic of pickanninies, 
and more oysters going straight to the con 
sumer. 


The Triplex Process of Making Steel at the South 


Works of the Illinois Steel Company 4 reels 
(U S Mines)—The process is carried through 
the stage of the blast furnace, the Bessemer 
converter and the open hearth, the pouring of 
the ingots and the shaping of steel rails and 
plate in the rolling mills. 


How Brooklyn Bridge Is Made (International 


Church Film Company)—By animated drawings 
the construction of Brooklyn Bridge is shown— 


E F C, Educational Film Corporation; F P L, Famous 
S Department of Agriculture; U S Mines, U S Bureau of Mines.) 


pany of America)—Pictured in their effect upon 
animal life. Such well-known groups of animals 
as deer, bears, beavers and rabbits are shown 
in seasonal garb against the background of 
their changing environment through the entire 
year. Produced under the direction of Ray- 
mond Ditmar, curator of the New York Zoo- 
logical Park. 


Birds of the Farallones (Carter Cinema Produc- 


ing Corporation)—An unusual type of film, 
showing the wild birds of the Pacific. They 
are organized in well-regulated communities 
living among the wind-swept rocks of our west- 
ern coast. 


Birds of Prey (P)—The flesh-eating birds are 


classified as “‘rowers” and “‘sailers.”” The pic- 
ture shows the claws of these birds as their 
most formidable weapons, and portrays their 
methods of dealing with their victims. Some 
of these pirates are shown to be beneficial to 
farmers in ridding the fields of mice, bugs and 
insects. The largest of the species are also 
filmed—the vulture, the Andean Condor and 
the American Eagle. 


Players-Lasky; 


(For addresses of above firms readers are referred to preceding numbers of Educational Screen.) 
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Theatrical Film Critique 


Conducted by M. F. L. 


current films representative of present production. 
Theoretically we are concerned with an art, limitless in 
possibilities because it should be a composite of various time-tried 
arts. With the highest possibilities of these combined arts as a 
background against which to throw present production—com- 
mercial, not artistic, in aim—we wish to point out the good and 
bad in films, remembering that the photodrama public, like any 
public, is a composite of varying human capacities and under- 
standi:gs, demanding therefore legitimately a range of screen 
prouuction from Rinehart sentimentalism to Galsworthian realism. 
This department, therefore, addresses itself to those thinking 
individuals who are logical enough to be patient with the meagre 
materials at hand, and reasonable enough to recognize occasional 
excellence even though it be but relative. Amid the discourag- 
ingly huge and endless output of films maudlin with sentimentality 
and bad taste, the “Movies,” this two-decade-old brat of man’s 


Or PURPOSE: To analyze with fearless sincerity the 





creative ingenuity, occasionally emits something more promising 
than a lusty howl. On the part of those who catch this promise, 
this department calls for intelligent optimism and understanding 


cooperation, 





POLLY OF THE FOLLIES 

Bravo! Once again Miss Talmadge 
(Constance) has a thoroughly humorous 
vehicle giving her a chance to present 
her many tricks conducive to genuine 
laughter from her audiences. A reviewer 
from a drastic viewpoint of unity might 
comment on the irrelevancy of the “jazz” 
story of Caesar and Cleopatra. It is 
perfectly logical as introduced; its length, 
only, makes it seem a digression. But 
the flaw is easily forgiven in favor of 
the many chuckles Caesar and “the nine 
foot queen” induce. The remainder of 
the film is not to be questioned on any 
score. The story of Polly Meecham, 
born to grimace, glitter and giggle, be- 
hind the footlights of the Follies, but (as 
is often the way of the gods) born in 
Bowling Green, Connecticut where the 
joy and fun of her pranks wins her the 
epithet of “a limb of the devil” from the 
acrid uncle, is at once true, human and 
in its many episodes, thoroughly funny. 
The show that Polly puts on for the chil- 
dren after said uncle has, in company 
with the other joy-killers, closed the one 
“picture show” in town is the cleverest 


bit we have seen for months. Its use of 
the only material at hand, the ad cards 
of the store, ought to bring down the 
most critical house. Miss Talmadge does 
real character work here. Polly’s in- 
vasion of the Jones home in New York 
to assist in the production of a charity 
benefit is equally rib-tickling. Again the 
misfit idea introduces the action, though 
this time it is not the fault of the gods 
but of Mrs. Jones herself; she was meant 
to be a “comfortable old fatty” and Mr. 
Jones was a “good old scout” but “his 
style was cramped in a drawing room.” 
Pollv’s ingenious wit turns the benefit 
into a success as adequately as it got her 
past the door man to Mr. Ziegfeld, and 
the audience is given several opportuni- 
ties for side-splitting mirth before either 
deed is accomplished. 

The close of the film with its sincere 
though delicately light-vein suggestion 
that Polly’s genius was best used when 
she became Pierrot for her roly-poly 
twins leaves the audience in the friend- 
liest of spirits with an actual wholesome 
something rarely felt before the cellu- 
loid. 
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THE LIGHT IN THE CLEARING 

This story, advertised widely, makes a 
promising contribution to the years films 
despite its obvious flaws. As a produc- 
tion, technically, it is beautifully made. 
Its settings are simple and not numerous 
but they are accurate; the town’s Main 
Street is a picturesque “New England- 
ish” village center, the senator’s office 
the typical hodge-podge office of non- 
descript furnishing, dusty law books 
and rickety swinging gate. As a well 
unified story the film is doubled barreled 
so to speak. It has two plots equally 
stressed in footage and story emphasis. 
One ought to have been subordinated. 
In this film either story could have been 
diminished in emphasis as the continuity 
writer chose. The Light in the Clearing, 
the symbol of that gleam of sudden 
knowledge of the right and big minded 
thing to do or say that comes in the 
crises of life, is the pivot on which the 
stories of the two young men, the miser 
and his. outcast “wife,” are turned. There- 
fore, either tale might be the more prom- 
inent. It would, however, seem more 
logical to give the miser and his con- 
version the centre of the stage, keeping 
the senator’s secretary and his conscience 
struggles subordinate. At any rate, well 
written in detail, this film lacked a center- 
ing it might easily have had to enhance 
the force of its moral. 

There was another weakness. Why 
must we have, persistently in films, an 
unconvincing right-about-face of the evil 
force in the story? The effect of the 
“uplift” of a picture is thereby lost. Vil- 
lains do come to ‘see the cruelty and 
absurdity of their ways and they do change; 
too, the reformation comes swiftly to its 
fulfillment. Yet, in the visual representa- 
tion of such a conversion, the movies fail 
nine times out of ten. The Light in the 
Clearing presents a cold, cynical miser, 
embittered during long years by his at- 
titudés. We have his own lean, stooped 


carriage and slit-eyed countenance to 





impress us; we read several leaders and 
subtitles, confirming the impression; last 
there is the long scene at the breakfast 
table between father and son, loaded with 
the implied suffering of the son, his 


sullen rebellion and a fierce hatred for | 


his father. There are, too, the glowering 
looks of the townspeople and the sus- 
picion against the miser that he is in 
some sinister way connected with the 
mental condition of crazy Kate. In short, 
by long and unmistakable elaboration we 
are made to hate this man. His turn in 
life is brought about normally enough; 
fear, when his deeds were fully compre- 
hended, drove him to the only thing that 
might save 
came too suddenly to be convincing. It 
does not make a particle of difference 
that such conversions do come swiftly in 


him,—repentance. But it 


real life. Psychologically a_ persistent 
visual stimulus has created a mind-set 
that must be changed, again, by a more 
elaborate sequence of visual images with 
help, perhaps, from a leader or two sug- 
gesting how human nature is capable, 
under pressure, of rapid  frenascence. 
Otherwise the audience will make its in- 
evitable comment, “He’d never change 
like that!” 
of the episode, is destroyed. 
tieth century believes more in the realism 


Also, forgiveness, the moral 
The twen- 


of retribution and compensation § than 
it does in the principle of forgiveness. 
The Light in the Clearing had a ‘message 
for us but it is lost. 

In addition to this grave error the mo- 
ments of affection between the senator 
and his protégé were sustained so that 
one felt a certain amount of weak senti- 
mentalism blurring the strength of the 
man’s joy over the discovered courage 
of his young friend. 

As a whole, we felt throughout this 
film, a high mindedness that rose above 
even the indicated errors. The character- 
ization of wandering Kate was one of 
the finest in the months’ films. And 
George Hackathorn, as the bitter, lonely, 
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love-cheated son of the miser, shrinking 
in fear from the mob that came to lynch 
him for his crime committed in a minute 
of morbid self-pity against the ugliness 
of his life; shrinking first and then fight- 
ing against the belated love of his con- 
verted miser-father, George Hackathorn 


is splendid. Film audiences have but 
lately seen him as the Little Minister. 
We doubt if there has ever been a 


countenance before the camera with as 
much spiritual quality and sensuous 
strength as the Little Minister’s. As the 
tragic Amos, Hackathorn’s remarkable 
face makes the 
alive with an almost audible stirring of 
the emotions. That 


ment yet it expresses our reaction to one 


silence of the cinema 


is not a clear state- 


of the most unusual faces in the history 
of moving pictures. We can not help 
wishing that the movies of decades hence 
might have these intelligent, super-sensi- 
their higher 
development. As it is we can only hope 


that Mr. Hackathorn 
best possible chances to fulfill himself. 
THE SONG OF LIFE 

A difficult 
The press has called this film one of the 
the month. In part, surely, 


tive features to use in 


will be given the 


picture to analyse fairly. 
six best of 
the press is right. The picture is power- 
fully 
changes in our lives are executed in hasty 


f how the. gravest 


suggestive « 


and hysterical rebellion against the per- 
sistent irritations of the routine exist- 
fighting for life amidst 
the noise and odor of New York’s tene- 
ments 1s typical ‘of like districts in large 
That this 


concerned a young novelist and his wife 


ence. Dreams 


cities the world over. storv 


is but clothing the dream in more unique 
personality. The struggle and its results 
were analagous to those of the wife who 


had “trailed romance to the desert and 
found, instead, sand and dirty dishes.”’ 
And that the woman ran from them to 


the pretty things she desired, yet never 


found, and that the baby she deserted 


was the young novelist whose book was 


to “express the contempt a man feels for 
his mother” are but the twists and turns 
of an old plot. Yet the triteness is always 
saved by the sincerity of the actors, the 
excellence of the leaders and titles, and 
cutting and 
The part of the film’s 
that “unsaved” was the 
action of the publisher. The gentleman 


a commendable piece of 


splicing. only 
triteness went 
was neither sincere nor convincing. 


FOOLISH WIVES 


Another film talked about so much 
and so long before its actual arrival that 
the most cynical of reviewers might 


We hear, too, 
much about Mr. von Stroheim’s difficulty 


easily be eager to see it. 


in reducing his story to picturable length. 
The final result is well done for the film 
reels out connectedly and smoothly in its 
narrative although certain scenes are sus- 
tained to the point of impatience on the 

The titling is ex- 
are throughout ex- 


part of the reviewer. 


cellent, the leaders 


clamatory, imagistic lines; the dialogue 
and essential exposition brief and to the 
The sets are perfect. Nothing 
make them an ac- 
curate and astonishingly beautiful repro- 
Monte Italian 


above the 


point. 


has been spared to 


duction of Carlo and an 


Villa 


waves and waves.” 


high restless “waves, 
The cinematography 
is a tremendous comment on all that the 
The 


The elder Russian princess with her cold 


art can be. cast were well chosen. 
subtle cruelty, the devil-may-care younger 


woman with her fearless moments of 


disgust, the empty faced village girl and 
her stunted kindly father, the maid and 
her shadow (by the close-up) decision to 
set on fire the tower, the vapid American 
wife and her easygoing heavy husband, 
and last the morbid, degenerate, sex-mad 
coun achievement in 
the matter of casts and acting. 

But, why any human being should care 
fathom. 


represented an 


to see the picture we can not 
The stories of sex, though they be reek- 
matter beside this 


ing, are a very clean 


almost perverted sensualist, in his ugly 
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sinister lust for anything normal or sub- 
normal, in female flesh. The continental 
view-point? Very well. But that is no 
excuse for putting into form for general 
consumption a narrative that belongs 
only in the laboratories of a psychopathic 
institution. Life is difficult enough to 
keep in balanced fashion in these days of 
neurotic and over stimulated activity 
without sitting through some dozen or so 
reels of the nauseating, depressing ab- 
normalities of the human animal running 
amuck. Somewhere this film has been 
called an insult to American life. We do 
not think that, for the story might hap- 
pen anywhere to any race; the foolish 
wife might be of any nationality. That 
she is made an American is due, prob- 
ably, to the widely accepted tradition of 
American heiresses hunting titles, com- 
bined with the well known fact that our 
women are easily tricked because they 
have learned to trust men. Indirectly the 
picture is a favorable comment on the 
relation and trust between American men 
and women. 

To recapitulate, the film is a marvel 
technically and artistically; it is superbly 
acted. But let Mr. von Stroheim turn 
his money and marked talent as a direc- 
tor and actor to something more healthy 
and less like the odors that emanate from 
the famous Bubbly Creek of Chicago’s 
Stockyards. 


THEODORA 


Inexcusable. This film is 
in connection with an article elsewhere 
in this issue. Suffice it to say here that 
the only acceptable phases were the be- 
ginning leaders, which were beautifully 
worded to give the far perspective of 
life and love, beggars and maids and 
kings, down through the pages of his- 
tory. It then became a stupid install- 


discussed 


ment-plan presentation of three or four 
narratives, introducing the characters of 
each at the start instead of introducing 
them as the action called for them. One 
became dizzy with names and cycles of 





episodes, grasping at the one straw— 
Theodora; the whole thing involved her 
i one way or another. Toward the end 
there was some good plotting, but that 
last hope was ruined by mob scenes for 
the sake of lions, to justify the advance 
the sake of mob scenes and lions for 
the sake of lions, to justify the advance 
advertisement of a two years’ making, 
thousands in the cast, and the horror of 
hungry lions at the throats of the popu- 
lace! The lions looked lean and aimless; 
the mob looked ‘“‘mobbed,” and in the 
gaps left between, the classic-featured 
Rita Jolivet made her lifeless, negative 
appearances. One prayed for a Farrar 
or a Dalton to save the day. The gods 
preserve us from another spectacle film 
that prostitutes the epic possibilities of 
the photodrama. 


Briefer Mention 
JUST AROUND THE CORNER 


If viewed from the amusing aloofness of its 
leader, “The cold means nothing to fur-wrapped- 
up and me, but what about the poor just around 
the corner,” this film may be considered as less 
than it actually is. The story concerns the life of 
a family, of a city’s tenements, and is probably 
entirely out of the range of the average audi- 
ence’s experience whether they be fur-wrapped 
or not. The simple fundamentals of life, un- 
adorned with the complexities and sophistication 
of the more fortunate (?) classes, form the 
threads of the film. <A cast including Lewis 
Sargent and Margaret Seddon is bound to man- 
age beautifully a story, weak in character, and 
Just Around the Corner is much more than that, 
however quickly the smug urbanite may brand 
it sentimental. In fact, were it stuffed with 
sentimentalisms it would be heaven beside the 
matchless, morbid Foolish Wives. We would 
recommend that Miss Marion stick to her worthy 
intent to get across to all of us, city bred or 
not, the sweetness that can lie within the 
hampering circumstances of poverty. 
LOVE’S REDEMPTION 

At last we again see Norma Talmadge with 
something of her old virility. She is in this tale 
of Jamaica a gentle orphan, determined to live 
courageously and cleanly, with a ready hand for 
those about her who need help. The outline 
suggests a trite story. The suspicion is same- 
what justified; yet any weakness the story 
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completely submerged in the strength 


has is 
Miss Talmadge gives to the vehicle. We are 


so glad to be able to praise honestly that young 
enumerate her 
We won’t. 
is sweet, strong and 


lady that we are tempted to 
many commendable spots in the film. 
Suffice it to say that she 
capable, on the island as the old sea-captain’s 
housekeeper, later in the difficult role of res- 
cuer of the “younger son” of an English house- 
hold, and last in the trying battle amidst the 
priggish dishonesty of the 
English environment to 


snobbery and the 
which the young son 
because of a sudden inheri- 


became welcome 


tance from an uncle. The old sea-captain, ap- 
pearing but for a few feet in the first reel, is 
a comfortable, likeable fellow and Harrison Ford 
as the drunken, tired boy is stronger than some 
Like Wallace Reid, Mr. 
Ford can be something more 
to look at. 


TRAVELIN’ 


A distinct disappointment. 


might have predicted, 
than merely good 


Usually the pho- 
tography of the Hart films has an etched quality, 
a use of light and darks, of silhouettes, that 
make the film worthy for that if for no other 
This film lacks all 
is a wild tale of old 


reason, these things. It 


western matters and the 
trite conflict between the saloon and the church 
across the way. The wicked villain does all he 
can to keep it from completion. He hugs the 
minister’s wife and, like Jean Valjean, robs the 
dreadful rich gambler to feed (spiritually when 
the money has been used to build the church) 
the poor. In and about is the bad man, arriving 
alone with nothing but the protection of two 
minister’s wife, 
gets then 
the minister from being hanged and takes him- 


guns. He nearly abducts the 


nearly himself hanged and rescues 


self off across the dreary prairies leaving even 
little Jocko behind. The monkey was charming 
and dear old Pinto Fritz was right there! But 
Mr. Hart 
celluloid to find his pet in the storm, the per- 


dashing through feet upon feet of 
sistent flash of what looked like lightning struck 
trees, were two absurdities in the general con 


flagration. Please don’t do it again, Mr. Hart! 


BURN ’EM UP BARNES 
We mention this film because we liked it and 
Hines comedy 
Bliss 
never liked 


its peculiar mixture of Johnny 


with its ideas of vagabond loyalty and 


Carmen poetical feeling. We have 
the pretentious and aggressive egotism of Mr. 
Hines’ work but in this film he is commendable. 
If you are interested in comedy that rises above 


the slapstick type this picture may please you. 


THE GLORIOUS FOOL : 
A Rinehart 


f film enthusiasts 


story will receive the attention 
deserves atten- 


Richard 


whether it 


tion or not The Glorious Fool, with 


But the Richard 
Dangerous Curves Ahead is not the man 


Dix in its cast was promising. 
Dix of 
of this film. All the keen electric magnetism 
of the former is gone and it is not a matter of 
Miss 
hesitant, hard working probationer is very satis- 


a difference in parts. Chadwick as the 
factory. On the whole not a bad picture nor yet 


a distinctive feature. 


THE FIRE BRIGADE 


We mention this of the Toonerville series be- 


cause it illustrates a point. This series is pop- 
ular as are all the film efforts of our favorite 
cartoons. Generally the humor is sincere and 
convincing. In this Fire Brigade a school room 
is presented for no other purpose than to. fur- 
nish the opportunity for a series of titled jokes 
which such children would never give voice to. The 
sequence of the teacher’s disconnected questions 
spoils the reality of the thing. The fire de- 
generates into slap-stick and poor slap-stick at 
that. There is plenty of material for the Tooner- 
ville series without efforts of this sort. 


GRAND LARCENY 
An experimentation,—a picture that ends with 
a question asked directly by a long leader in 


caps. The story, a rather new twist to the 
eternal triangle, moves nicely under Mr. El- 
liot’s steadiness and Miss Clair’s fairly good 
interpretation of a selfish wife. There is nothing 
radically wrong with the picture but we can 


not see why it was given the advance advertising 


it sustained. 


BACK PAY 


Seena Owen and Matt Moore have a strong 
story to portray. We liked the filming of Back 
Pay better than Miss Hurst's written form. The 


most cautious and wide procedure was followed 
in the spiritualistic touch. The audience could 
choose as to whether the girl actually saw her 
dead husband or whether his presence was a 


mental image of her insomnia 


HER MAD BARGAIN 


A bizarre tale but one that rings true despite 


its use, at the end, of the “blood transfusion” 
main comment, however, to be made 


Anita Stewart. 


stuff The 
is that Like many 


of those actresses who betrayed unusual promise 


concerning 


Miss Stewart has persistently failed us. In this 


film, she is the antithesis of disappointment. 


GARMENTS OF TRUTH 


The picture, provided you have imagination 


delicate enough to sustain its hypothesis of 


“truth.” is acceptable Gareth Hughes is like a 
rain-cleared dawn. A quality of radiance gets 
out of his eyes onto the celluloid that carries 
careless observer an impulse of 


to the most 


good 
4 l 



















































The Child’s Theatrical Movie 





Because the theatrical film for children is a distinctly different problem from that for the adul 
this department will hereafter include a section devoted to varying material of interest to om 
guidance for the parents who wish to protect their children from the many obvious dangers of a 


promiscuous viewing of films. 


It is hoped, by the editor, that parents and teachers will read this section earnestly and, whether 
laymen or experts in their respective occupations, will promptly send to the editor any question, 
suggestion or mere observation they may care to make public for the forwarding of the general good. 


POLLY OF THE FOLLIES 

This film is desirable as a child’s film, 
the children of varying ages finding satis- 
faction in as many varying phases of the 
film. The intermediate grade children 
will like particularly Polly’s friendly help 
in putting on a very funny show, bur- 
lesquing the innocent - maiden - vamp - 


wicked villain movie. They will like, too, 


the hints of humor to be gotten from the 
burlesqued Caesar and Cleopatra. The 
higher grade youngsters will appreciate 


THE CHILD AT THE MOVIES— 
HOW OFTEN? 

Tis with grave concern that we 
] notice the large number of children 

to be found in the moving picture 
audience in the early or late evening. 
Very obviously, if they are to attend, 
children ought to go to the earliest pos- 
sible unreeling of the program in order 
to be at home and in bed at a health sus- 
taining hour. And even the hour of nine, 
which would be the earliest possible time 
for the return, is a disgracefully late hour 
for the growing child. But more serious 
than the late hours is the frequency with 
which children attend the movies. In 
our many, many conversations with chil- 
dren we have found that anywhere from 
three to five of the seven evenings are 
spent at the movies. This means several 
things. First, a loss of sleep; second, 
an overuse of the eyes and an overstimu- 
lation of the imagination via the visual 
image; last, it means that the child is 
seeing promiscuously any film that hap- 
pens to be the feature of the program. 





Timely Comment and Question 


these matters even more thoroughly to- 
gether with the fun of the Charity Bene- 
fit the Jones family try to serve. If the 
fourth grader misses the sissified swagger 
of the gardener as Mark Antony, the 


eighth grader will not. Too, he will 
recognize Polly’s cleverness in managing 
Mrs. Jones and later everybody in the 
story. He will, further, appreciate the 
excellent work of the brother. Of the 
month’s reviews this is the only feature 
film to be recommended for children. 





And the average film is not meant for 
child consumption. That is as it should 
be. Built for adults, primarily, films con- 
cern themselves with the events and 
problems of adult life. “Those problems 
surround the child in his home,” is often 
the contention of parents. That is absurd. 
Children very largely live in worlds of 
their own making. At any rate, the com- 
plications of adult life, represented in 
films, never in actual life reach their full 
consciousness. This assertion holds now 
where in some future time it might not. 
When we have stories that deal with the 
normal affairs of life pretty generally, 
then it might be a safe gamble to allow 
the child in any movie audience, but so 
far we are concerned mostly with the 
abnormal and intriguing problems in our 
screen production. The child has little 
right, then, in the adult audience. He 
should be taken care of in some other 
way. The Children’s Matinee is one solu- 
tion with which this department will be 
concerned in the April issue. 











